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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet seeks to answer most of the questions 
and correct some of the mistakes the auth encountered during a 
first-hand study of conditions in over 100 mall museums. The 
pamphlet is a short presentation of the fundamental elements of good 
museum management, with clarifying comments for those least familiar 
with museum work. The main subject headings are collections, 
organization, administration, and activities. A suggested reading 
list concludes the guide. (Author/MLF) 
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FOREWORD 



JLhe attitude of the majority of the civic- 
minded sponsors of small museums, whom we met in a great mauy cities and 
towns throughout our country, may be paraphrased in the following words: 
*'This is a small museum with many faults. We can not do all we would like to 
do because of lark of funds. We know we have much to K*arn, but we believe 
that if a start is made support will be secured. We are convii ced that the people 
of this community will welcome the services offered by a goot?, though presently 
small, museum." 

Today the small community museums, many of which have leen organized in 
the decade following World War II Tar outnumber the larger, veil-known and 
economic ly sound museums, Each is a local expression of a deep-seated, but 
v^ague, nation»wide recognition of the educational and cultural opportunities 
offered by community museums. The museum movement is one ot the construc- 
tive forces in our changing social structUR. Increased leisure and broader recog- 
nition of educational resources contribute to its strength. 

Mrs. Guthe and I have had the privilege of visiting more than one hundred 
of these small museums during the past three years. Jome are wholly or partially 
supported by tax funds. Others are maintained by a small group of civic minJed 
citizens, A few are private collections which have been opened to the public. 
Most of them are history museums; a number are art centers or museums; and 
a few are either general or natural history museums. We have observed theit 
achievements iind their faults. We have discussed with their stafls and their spon- 
sors their hopes, their disappointments and their problems. The great majority 
ol those with whom we have talked is enthusiastically dedicated to the museum 
ideal of rendering constructive educational and cultural services to the com- 
munity through the use of the objects in the collections. Usually, the interest in 
and support of the small local museum by Individuals in the community is the 
result of the stimulation they experienced when visiting larger, well-established 
museums in the course of their travels, 

These int!ividuals are well-intentioned, intelligent cif'zens who use their com- 
mon sense luid experience in developing their museums. Unfortunately, most of 
them are not acquainted with the knowledge* of museum management which has 
accrued ever several generations and is no^»? gen^rallv accepted. As a result, there 
is a tendency, through the use of trial and error methods, to repeat mistakes and 
struggle W'iih difficulties which have Ion}; r.v.c been recognized and corrected in 
successful museums. In many instances, ^vi. une impressed by the nature and 
variety of the questions which were asked, iV\d ly the eagerness with which some 



of our recomineiulations were discussed and accepted. 1 he staffs and sponsors 
of the majority of the small community museums are hungry for information on 
how to run their organizations. 

This pamphlet has been prepared to satisfy partially that hunger. It is a short 
presentation of the fundamental elements of good museum management, with 
clarifying comments for those least familiar with niuseiim work. Categorical 
statements and generalizations have had to be made with which some experienced 
museum workers may disagree. A number of u.^eful details and alternatives have 
been omitted for the sake of brevity. We are convinced that the ingenuity of 
those responsible fur small museums will enable them to invent additional or 
equivalent procedures, which will meet, the individual needs of their respective 
museutkis. 

This pamphlet seeks to answer most of the questions and correct some of the 
mistakes we encountered during a three year first hand study of conditions in 
small museums, following twenty-five years of experience as an administrator in 
large museums. We extend our i hanks to the hundreds of individuals associated 
wi'ii museums scattered through twenty-six states, who helped to make this pam- 
pMt t possible by discussing frankly with us their achievements and i)roblems, 
ai d to several friends in the museum world for their kindness in reading and 
'•ominenting upon the manuscript Acknowledgment is made to Mr. William A. 
Bostick for typographical design. We greatly appreciate the encouragement and 
endorsement of our work by ou»' .nuiseum colleagues who designated me a Re- 
ser.rch Associate of the American Associ.'tion of Museums. We are grateful for 
the financial aid generously given by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, III, and by Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark, in the form of grants to the Association in support of the 
project. 

It is hoped that this pamphlet may serve as a guide to the small museums in .f* 
their efforts to attain their respective interpretations of a true museum—an insti- 
tution which assembles and preserves, in an orderly manner, tollcctions of objects 
of natural or cultural origin, in order that they may be used as stimulating agents 
^or broadening the intellectual horizons of visitors, or as source materials by 
scholars for increasiu.^ the knowledge of the world and of men, which is our 
cultural heritage. 

Carl E. Glthe 

March, 1957 

Mr. iFUtne, an honorary mnnher of the Council of the American Association of 
Museurns, xifas formerly a Research Associate xoith the Association. 
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COLLECTIONS 

The heart of the museum is its collections. An organization may be an art or 
history tenter, a comunity cultural activity, or a children's recreational service, 
but it tan not be a museum without permanent collections, and the manner in 
which they are cared for and used by the museum, determines ils standing among 
other museums, and its prestige in its tonununity. The organization, the man- 
agement and the activities of the museum exist solely to insure the continuous 
adequate care of the materials in the colletiions and their efleciive use for cultural 
and educational j)urj)oses. The fust obligation of a museum is to recognize and 
assume the responsibilities inherent in the possession of ils collections, which are 
held in trust tor the benefit of the present and futiue ciii/ens of the community. 

Collection Limitations 

A small community museum has a unicjue cpi)Oriuniiy possessed by no other 
museum or organi/aticn. By exhibiting materials from the collections it may 
demonstrate the individuality of the community it serves, in an intimate and 
authentic manner which can not possibly be achieved by a museum, no matter 
how large, in another tommuniiy. This distinctive feature will stimulate the 
interes. ol the titizcns in the museum and will aid visitors in understanding 
the c.ommimity. In order to realize this objective the majority of the materials in 
the collections must be related directly to the factors which give the community 
its individuality. If the museum is dedicated to the fine arts, its collections should 
illustrate the aesthetic interests and accomplishments of the citizens. A history 
mnseimrs collections should reflect the story of the development and the achieve- 
nu'nts of the (ouimunity. In a natural history museum the collections should 
epitomi/e the geology and geography, and the natural environment and resources 
of the re};ion. The first limitation a small museum should place upon its collec- 
tions is a geographical one. 

When there is only one small museum in a community there is a natural 
tendency to accept all inanner of things for the collections, partly because there 
is fio other \c'\{\ ovc; mi/ation which will care for them, and partly in the hope 
they will interest visit()rs. Yet a small museum is limited in its facilities. A de- 
cision nuist be readied to restrict the nniseuni's collections to one of three general 
fields; fmc arts, history or natural history. Some small nuiseinns attempt to cover 
two fields-history and fine aits, or liistory and natural history. This is usually 
a mistake, because a\ailal)le physical facilities and personnel o[ sniall museiuns 
tend to [)revent giving adetpuite attention to both subjects. If local conditions 
are siuh that acceptaiue of materials in more than one general iickl can not be 
avoided, then the secondary collections should be subordinated and isolated fron* 
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those wfi (li irprcsnii ilic major inlcjest of ihc niuseuiii. The second liiiiitatioii 
a small duiseniii should place upon its (olleclions is one of sul)je( t ni utei , 

A TMiseuni (ollerls objects for only two reasons. First, it is a repository for 
objeit) \vhi(h nuist be preseived because of tlieir aesthetic, historic or scientific 
irriwrrance. Such objec ts must be fully doc umented, that is, their history, in the 
prei\ti 't possible detail, must be on record, otherwise their vahie for scholars and 
stu.leuts is lost. Secondly, the museum is a storehouse for materials which have 
eduraJional usefulness. These are typical, and often commonplace, objects, again 
accurately identified and documented, which may be used to demonstrate physical 
rhavacte) istics, associations, principles, or processes. Many items in the collection 
ma> belong in both categories. However, the museum will be asked to accept for 
its colltHtion.s materials which ch) not fulfill these recjuirements. They may be 
interesting :md valra! !e items which are not typical, nor .idecpialely documented 
and identified. There is no place in museum collections for materials \\hicli 
can not be used. It is always necessary, but often chfT ult, to refuse to add to the 
collections an ;:ttra.tive article which is either irrelevant or usc^less. The third 
limitation a sma'i nuiseum should place upon its collec tions is that of function. 

All sm.dl museums are naturally interested in increasing the si/e of their col- 
lec.tic)ns. If the three limitations just discussed are not recognized or taken seri- 
ously, there are two errors which may be conuuitted, and which will damage the 
reputation of the musemn. 

Most human beings are inveterate collec tors. Many of us have had the [loign- 
ant experience of })reaking up a home, spending many hours sorting and dis- 
posing of the accunmlations in the attic-discarded and broken furniture, old 
clothing, meaningless photographs, scrap books, a partially destroyed insect 
collection, unlabeled rocks, and annual bundles of Christmas cards. Of course 
all these things had a meaning once, but now nmst of them are useless, either 
because of their physical condition or because of the lack of appropriate records 
about them. A connmmity museum must not become a community attic, fiill 
of discarded junk. 

Another error stems from the desire to attract visitors thiough their interest 
in strange, unusual or grotescjuc things-the river pebble shaped like a foot, the 
model chmch built of burnt match-sticks, the piece of marble chipped from an 
ancient Greek temple, the two-headed calf, the ashes from a cgar smoked bv 
Teddy Roosevelt, the tree trunk with a cannon bali embedded in it, the crocheted 
American flag. None of these are truly typical, dot iiiiiented objects, nor do they 
have intrinsic aesthetic, historic or scientific value. 1 hey belong in amusement 
arcades or in fair midways, certainly not in nmseuins. 

Adecjuate and useful museum collections can be dcrveloped only when definite 
policies are established and followed, limiting the cjiigin.s, categories, and func- 
tions of the materials in die collections. 

There are three other supplementary considerations governing additions to 
museum collections, on which policies fdiould be formulated. They relate to gifts, 
loans and purchases. 

A gift should constitute a complete transfc^r of ownership of materials, without 
restrictions, from the previous owner to the museum. As a matter of |)riiicip]e, 
the museum cannot afford to limit the usefulness of a gift by agreeing, in advance, 
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to keep all the items in it together as a unit collection, or to display them at all 
times, or to associate the name of the donor publicly with the objects every time 
they are used. It is better to lose an important addition to the collection than it 
is to mortgage the museum's future in order to avoid odeiuling a potential donor. 

Accef)ting or declining gifts requires tact and diplomacy. A bank president is 
supposed to have said that a bank loan can be gi anted in two minutes, but it 
requires at least half an hour to deny one. So it is with museum gifts. A museum 
can accept a gift in a very few minutes, but a much longer time should be taken 
to decline one, explaining why the conditions or the materials of the proffered 
gift are unacceptable. 

Most museums receive offers of long-term or permanent loans of objects. Avoid 
such entanglements at all costs, regardless of the attractiveness of the bait. It is 
possible the owner is seeking social prestige by having materials on display in the 
museum. It is [)robid)le the owner wishes to •i)lace discarded, but cherished, ob- 
jects in a safe, but rent free storage warehouse. The owner can make trouble by 
insisting tliat the loan be always on display, by criticizing the maimer in which it 
is cared for, or by demanding its return at a most inconvenient moment. If the 
owner dies before the loan is withdrawn, then the heirs, perhaps years later, 
without a clear knowledge of llie nature of the loan, may ev^'ii bring legal action 
against the nuiseuni because of differences of opinion concerning the loan or 
its present location. Decline giaciously any proffered long-term loans. 

The borrowing of nuiscuin objects on a temporary basis is an entirely difTer- 
ent matter. When the museum wishes to install a special exhibit for two weeks 
or a month or two, it may accept, as a temporary loan, an object from a pi ivate 
or corporate owner, to fill a vital spot in the exhibit. However, it is important 
to return the loan immediately when the exhibit is dismantled, and to secure a 
written receipt for ic. 

Small nui:eums, almost without exception, cannot afford ':o purchase articles 
for the collections. If, as sometimes happens, an extremely desirable article is for 
sale, the usual practice is to persuade some friend of the nuiseum to buy it and 
pre.sent it to the collections. It could be pointed out that the sum involved may 
serve to increase the total permissible deductions for contributions in the donor's 
federal income tax returns. Occasionally, a small niu.seuin may have funds which 
are earnniked for tho purchase of objects for the collections. Then the recom- 
mendations of a trustworthy and disinteiested a[)praiser should be secured. 

These are the essential limiting factors which need to be considered in as 
sembling museum collections. Definite policies concerning eacJi should be formu- 
lated while the collections are still small. 

Collection Records 

In seeking accurate inforniation it is possible U) discover fac ts in an encyclo- 
pedia by interpreting the small black symbols on the printed page. Rut in a 
museum accurate information can be secured oy seeing and studying objectr, 
which are, or illustrate, the fads sought. Hy the use of its rolledioiis a museum 
is able to render a imicpie educational service which no other type of institution 
can perform. The truthfulness and extent of this service depends of course, 
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upon ihc umoiiut of ludiraie information the uiascuni posscsse.s about the ma- 
terials in the collections. 

When a niuseuni has adopted a collectioii [)oHcy and I)egun to accumulate 
ohjects, the next most important responsibility is to cstaldish a practical system 
of keeping collec lion records. While the c ollectionsi are still small, there are two 
pitfalls Avhiih must be avoided. 

In a small museum the individual in charge is likely to be personally inter- 
ested in eadi object added to the collections. Me tends to postpone the chore of 
niakiut^ n v.-ritten record about it, because he is sure h* will remember all the 
details. Hut as the (oI]ecii()n5 iiurease, his memory about certain items may he- 
tonie vague and incomplete, *»r may be lost entirely. If, for any reason, his asso- 
ciation with the collec lions (eases, his inff)iniation about them goes with him. 
It is extremely disheartening to atle!U|)t to build an adequate museum around 
a collet tion of interesting objects for which there are only fragmentary records. 

The other pitfall is the reverse of this situation. When the individual in 
charge is a ineticidcnis person, be may wish to orgar.ize a system of records whic h 
should answer e\ery conceivable future question (onceriiing the items in the 
collections. 1 his could lead to the creation of an extremely complex system, on 
which a great deal of time must be spent continuously to keep it up to date. S ich 
a prograin can hurt a museuiu because, either the elaborate records can not be 
ke(U up to date, or the staff is so busy doing the recording there. is insufficient time 
to carry out the other responsibilities of museum work. 

1 he fundamental reason for kee[)ing collection records is deceptively simple. 
It amounts to this: It must be possible to identify every item in the collections 
quickly and accurately. That's all. Of course, the more information the museum 
has about an object, the more complete and accurate the identification will be. 

Adequate identification is often considered a relative concept. In most small 
museums identification records are comparatively brief and couched in general 
terms. But in the larger museums and in university museums, which employ re- 
search scholars, great emphasis is |)laccd upon recording every available scrap of 
detailed information on the objects in the collections, because of their importance 
as source materials for research 1 he absence of some apparently minor detail 
in the record may cause an item to lose much of its research value. Small museums 
sometimes receive as a gift or a becjuesi a collection as.seml)led by a student of 
some special subject, or accjuire a fine or rare s|)ecimen. 1 he museum may not 
realize what it possesses until some visiting scholar recognizes the research value 
of the material. If the identification data are incomplete the scholar is likely to 
consider that fact an irreparable calamity caused by carelessness or ignorance. 

Therefore it is advisable, even in the smalle.st and newest museum, to preserve 
carefully all possible identifying information on all objects received, even when 
it seems unnecessarily detailed. Every bit of information which can be obtained 
from a former owner, either in written or verbal form, as well as from other 
sources^ should be recorded. Such detailed data need not be incorporated in the 
working records, but may be filed in a letter-si/ed accession folder. 

riieoreticallyc accurate identification of the objects in the collections would 
be as3med if each were accompanied by a nnuuiscript coiuaining its complete 
record. This is impractical, for it would involve a tremendous amount of paper 



work and the use of a variety of techni(jucs to insure that (he object and its record 
never became separated. Musciinis have solved this problem by making tlie master 
record of identificatioii uruy once, and filing it in an appropriate place. Ihis 
, record has ? dilicrent key number for ea«h object and all information relating 
to ii. By pi tcin^ this nund)er penuanenily upon the object a direct relationship 
is established between it and the written record. This is the critical eloment in 
the entire system. If the number on the object is illegible, misplaced or destroyed 
it loses its identity and much of its value to the museuri. 

A small or new museum should adopt a recording system which provides an 
immediate, brief and permanent means of identificaiion; is easily understood and 
used; and can be expanded as th*=? collections grow larger. The following staie- 
nient of procedures has been prepared with the collaboration of Miss Dorothy H. 
Dudley and Miss Irma Bezold, compilers of the forthcoming book, Museum 
Registraiion Methods, to be published by the American Association of Museums.* 

A higfdy practical and widely accepted registration system uses numbers of 
two or three units, separated by decimal points. Each of the units has an inde- 
pendent number series. The controlling first unit indicates tltC year an accession 
was received and accepted. The last two digits of the year are used (57.). The 
century digit may be used if it seems ad\isablc to distinguish between 1857, 1957 
and 2057 (857., 957., 057.) . The second unit is the number asr.igned to each acces- 
sion in the order of it^ receipt during a single calendar year. The third unit re- 
cords the number of each ooject in an accession consisting of several objects re- 
ceived at one time from a singk. source such as an expedition, bequesi or gift. 
Thus, ihe registration number 57.17^21 refers to the 2Ist object in the 17th acces- 
sion received during the calendar year 1957. Units mjy be added to identify 
the component ^^arts of a complex object. Let up say 57. 17^21 is a teapot. Then 
57. 17.21. A is the pot itself, and 57.17.21.1J is the cover. 

There are three basic permanent im^.seum records, all of which use the acces- 
sion lunnbei described above. The first is the accession record, or register, ar- 
ranged numerically with a njw number in regular sequence for each accession 
whether it consists of one object or several received at one time from a single 
source. The accession record is kept in a bound or l.)osc-leaf book or in a rod- 
locked card file or, if necessary, in botli; wheri only one entry is made in a book 
for an accession consisting of several objects it may be necessary for individmil 
cards recording each object in the group to he nindc later antl filed nmnerically. 
Sotiie mnseinns prefer to make all accession records on cuuls rather than ni;?intain 
two accessioti files. An accession consisting of several objec ts may be recorded on 
one cird just as it would appear in a book and individual cards bearing the 
accession and seii.d nmnbcrs tor each ol>ject nii'V then be made after the exact 
number of objects has been iletonr.inecl and filed behind or in place of the original 
entry. The accession file, whether on cards or in a book, rec<jrds the data necessary 
to identify the objects and suniniari/es the business f i aiisac lioiis by which they 
were acc]uired. It should contain at least the ^ollo^v•ing information: 

1. Accession nxnnbcr: The complete number, consisting of two units when 
the accession is one object and Cwqv urnts when the accessn)n c:onsists 
of several objects. 
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2. Name: A brief ;iiul ;u(Uiaic dcscripiioii of the object or objects in an 
accession i)referably iiccoiupaii' jcl by a iuiall photograph. 

3. Origin: Wh^n and wheic it was uuule or lomul and, if possible and 
appiopriatc, b^^ whom it was nuule and how it was used. 

»}. Source: The name anvi atldress of the individual or orgaui/atioii from 
whom it was obtained, and the manner of its receipt, whether by 
puichase, or as a bequest, gift or exchange, or through a collecting 
expedition, 

5. Dale oj receipt: The date or dates on which it was received and ac- 
cepted as an addition to the collections. 

6. Location: Its location in the museum or, if away on loan, the place and 
dates of the loan. Its disposition must always be recorded in the acces- 
sions fde if it has been canceled Trom the collections. 

The second basic record is the catalog, usually containing more information 
than the accession record. It may be cieated easily from the accession file. The 
cards may be duplicated as many times as desired, photographically, mechanically 
or on the typewriter, with curatorial data added when available. Or new cards 
may be prepared with additional curatorial information when it is available, 
abbreviating or omitting the business data which have already been recorded in 
the accession file. These caids can then be sorted and filed in groups which are 
most useful to the museum. The catalog is usually kept in rod-locked card trays. 

The third basic record is an alphabetical file of cards, each containing the 
name and address of a single donor, vendor or other source of an accession. On 
these cards are listed the numbers of the accessions received from that source. Its 
function in answering inquiries is obvious. 

If it seems advisable for a small community museum to accept reluctantly any 
long-term loans, or to request temporary loans for special exhibits, it is vital that 
the loan record is kept physically distinct from the collections record. However, 
the same registration system may be used, provided the loan register is clearly 
identified by a symbol, such as the letter "L," prefixed to each number. 

And finally, it is advisable to supplement the accession file proper with folders, 
each of which should bear the appropriate accession number, for the larger docu- 
ments relating to the accession, such as letters, legal papers, obsolete inventories, 
detailed identification data, and extended notes upon one or more items in the 
accession. 

The physical character of the museum records can facilitate their use. To 
obtain uniformity and complete information it is helpful to prepare mimeo- 
graphed, multilithed or printed forms showing the several types of information 
needed on all the various kinds of museum records. This serves as a reminder to 
record the essential data, and insures that analogous information will be placed 
in the same position on each record. The permanent museum records should 
always be on good paper. 

Many small museums which have been resuscitated recently face the difficult 
problem of deciding what to do with a miscellaneous collection of objects in- 
herited from a previous organi<'.ation. 1 he laborious task of sorting these collec- 
tions must be undertaken. The titles to objects which appear to have been re- 
ceived as loans should be cleared with the lender or his heirs. Other objects, 



betinise of irrelevancy, lack of data or poor physical condition, could not po^aibly 
serve a useful nuiseuni purpose. These must be given away, sold, destroyed or 
buried, for they should not cUjtter museum shelves. 

1 he records on most of tl e materials in such Ad collections are incomplete. 
The normal two- or three-un.t accession number cainiot used, liut another 
two- or three-unit number nu. y be substituted, in which the first unit indicates, 
by an arbitrarily chosen letter, the unknown part of the record. The other units 
give the serial number of the 'ndividual object in the several groups of incom- 
pletely recorded materials. For example, X.364 would refer to the 364th object 
in a group of insufficiently documented materials. If, at a future date, complete 
information on one of these objects is obtained, it may be incorporated in the 
normal accession nle simply by assigning the appropriate two- or three-unit num- 
ber U) if, and chi.rr;ing the records in the fdes and on the object accordingly. 

A closing observation on records is to emphasize the importance of keeping 
the records up to date. \V:ienever the physical location of an object is shifted, or 
whenever an object is withdrawn from the collections, either temporarily or 
permanently, for any reason— then a clear notation needs to be made in the 
records. Some museums make .such notations in red ink. The obsolete record 
shouk!, under no circumstances, be withdrawn or destroyed. It continues to be 
a pai I of the permanent museum records. 

iVnd ilnally, a few comments on the subject of marking specimen^. In all cases, 
the accession number should be placed in an obvious but inconspicuous spot on 
the article, to avoid destroying its usefulness as a display piece, Linen tapes 
or cloth covered tags, on which the number is written in india ink, may be sewn 
on most textiles, including certain ty[)es of baskets. The number may be applied 
directly to firm surfaced materials (stone, glass, ceramics, wood, bone, metal) 
with indelible ink or oil j^aint tliiiuied with quick-drying oil. Chinese vermilion 
is least likely to blend with the object's color. Porous surfaces may be prepared 
to receive the num ber by applying several coats of lacquer, or of a thin solution 
of cellulose ac(?tate. When the number is dry it should be covered with lacquer 
or some other transparent substance to insure permanence. Do not use gummed 
paper labels to mark articles permanently, They dry out, curl up and fall off. 
Pins will leave rust marks. Adiiesive tapes, tags and similar expedients should 
be used only tcr very temporary identification. A variety of methods are practiced 
in marking natural history specimens, depending upon theii nature. When mark- 
ing such collections, it is best to follow the advice of biologists on the faculties of 
nearby universities or colleges- 

1 he maintenance of collection records is a vitally important part of good 
museum m uiagement, for the services a nuiseum can render its community are 
direc i/ proportional to the availability, accuracy and quantity of infoimation the 
museum possesses ab.)Ut its collections A small young nuiscum which fails to 
adopt at I he start an adccjuate system of keeping collection records has done itself 
a great disservice. A later reorgani/ation of unsatisfactory records requires a 
tremendous amount of otherwise unnecessary identification and transcription, 
and may result in the loss of inr')r*uation and materials. 
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ilollcdion Care 

Musciiip rolled ions are assciiiblcd in order that ihc objects in tlicm may l>e 
used. Hieir usefulness deperuls in large measure U|)on the physical disposition 
made of them and the care which they receive. In mauy small nniseuuis it is 
assumed that all ol the materials in the collec tions must be exhibited. Hiis mis- 
taken notion usually results in crowded and unattractive displays, and constitutes 
a wasteful use of floor space. Kxhibit rooms are analogous to the reference rooms 
of a library. Generally speaking, most of die materials in the collections should 
he housed in a (r]n[)act and orderly fashion in filing rooms, analogous to library 
*Jtacks, whic h are not open to the geneial public. A good rule of tluunb is to 
assign as much 'loor space to these loonrs as is used for exhibits. 

The efficient use of wall and flc3or space will greatly relieve congestion. The 
judicious arrangement of simply coir^tructed tiers of shelves and drawers, built 
by a local carpenter, will multiply the floor space many times. They can provide 
filing room for a tremendous number of objects. 

After acc:essiou numbers have been assigned recently received materials, the 
ol)jects should l)e cleaned with caution, being caieful not to destroy any surface 
condition whicli is a part of the material; impaired if necessary, to injure preserva- 
tion; and. in the casi; of materials subject to insect attack, thoroughly fumigated. 
Then, after the registratiou number has been [)laced permanently upon them, 
they are ready for filing. Similar materials are usually filed together, regardless 
of their legistraticm numl)ers, to facilitate their use. This physical grouping is 
eipiivalent tc:>, and should agree with, the major and minor categories adopted in 
a nmseuin catalog, if x catalog is part )f the nuiseuin records. 

Unexhibited collections stored in large wc:)oden boxes and sealed cartons are 
practically inaccessible and correspondingly useless. All collection materials 
should be easily available. Bu: nicest of them need to be protected, individually 
or ir. groups, to keep them safe and clean. Every drawer or container should have 
the registration numbers f^f its contents clearly visible, so that articles may be 
located rapidly. Frigile articles should be braced or cushioned in their containers 
to prevent accidental breakage. Sinall objects may be placed in paper, cloth or 
plastic bags, or in small boxes or vials, to keep them together. Textiles, skins 
and natural history obiects, subject to destruction by insects, must be kept in 
reasonably air-tight cases, and fumigated at regular intervals. Very large articles, 
such a;s furniture, may l)e covered by sheets of muslin or plastic. 

Clustom bui't containers of various sizes are convenient, efficient, and neat in 
a[)pearance. Most sinall museums cannot adord sudi luxury. Instead they use suit 
and shirt boxes, slioe boxes and large and small cartons, gathered at regular inter- 
vals from the stores of local meicliants, who would otherwise disc:ard tlu ui. 

A large number of methods and recipes for die care and preservation of mu- 
seum articles have been developed by imiseiun workers througli the years. It 
would recpiiie many pages to list these. However, there are a few admonitions 
which may aid tliosc; just entering.; upon museum work. The most important of 
these is: Never guess or experiment m caring for a valuable irticle. If there is 
doubt as to wliat should be clone to clean or pr(\serve it, write tcj a welbestablislied 
museum for advice. 
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Oil paintings are complex and irreplaceable objects. They should be cleaned 
o\ily by a trained expert restorer, preferably recommended by a large art nuiseum. 
The service is exj)ensive, but is worth it. Do not attempt to clean oil paintings 
unless properly trained in the teclniicjues. 

Documents of all kinds-personal letters, deeds, comnu'ssions, newspapers- 
should be filed flat and unfolded. The paper tends to discolor and crack along 
the folds. They should be kept away from light in folders or covers. Original 
documents slioultl not be i)Ut on display, for daylight will fade them. Use photo- 
stats instead. 

Wire clothes hangers arc a great temptation in museums. Unfortunately, they 
tend to rust. If they must be used, wrap them firmly with cloth or plastic, to 
prevent rust stains. Some museums hie large textiles, including clothing, flat and 
folded, using crumpled tissue paper between the layers to prevent creasing at 
the folds. 

The use of commercial transparent cellophane tape is an inviting means for 
making repairs, It tends to shrink and dry oi-.t in a few weeks. It discolors paper 
badly, and destroys the surface it adheres to when it is removed. Its use in mu- 
seum work should be scrupulously avoided. Librarians, in mending papers, use a 
special almost transparent adhesive taj)e. 

Constant protection is an important element in collection care. Periodic in- 
spections should be made of filing units and exhibits, looking for dust, deteriora- 
tion and other hazards. Articles nuiy often be saved if corrective measures are 
taken in time. Another form of protection is to insure the collections against loss 
by fire, theft or accident, while in the museum and while in transit to or from 
the museum. Policies and premiums differ acmrding to the materials insured, 
their physical location, and the type of the p:otection normally accorded them. 
Insurance arrangements must be worked out to fit the needs and conditions of 
the individual museums. It is highly desirable that small community museums 
insure their collections, 

It seems to be a human failing to allow recent accessions to accumulate before 
they are completely registered, or before they are permanently filed. It is a time- 
consuming chore, but a never-ending and important museum responsibility to 
give proper care to the collectioro A needed article in temporary "storage*' await- 
ing processing, will be dirty, disheveled and possibly injured. Time, which is 
especially important at that moment, will be required to put it into shape for 
use. In the care of collections, the most important adage to keep in mind is: "A 
stitch in time saves nine," 
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Collections alone do not constitute a nuiscuin. It is an institution which cares 
for and uses collections of natural or cultural objects for the benefit of the public. 
It must have legal status. It must l)e able to enter into contracts, hold title to its 
collections, its equipment and its real property, and collect and disburse funds. 
Directly or indirectly, a museum must be chartered or incorporated according to 
the laws of its state. By the nature of its woik antl its objectives it is a non-profit, 
educational orgimi/ation. 

Organizational Pattern 

Many small public museums are not independent corporations. They achieve 
legal status by virtue of their association with a larger parent corporate body. A 
museum may be a unit of the city, county, state or federal government. It may 
be a part of a city or county school system, a high school, a library, a college or a 
university. It may be one of several activities conducted by an incorporated so- 
ciety, institute or academy. It may be nn educational agency maintained by an 
industrial concern, a philanthropic foundation or research corporation. Such 
museums are usually controlled by the governing body of the parent organization, 
or by a committee, commission or council appointed by that body. 

A museum may, however, be an independent corporation. In that case its 
corporate name is usually the name of the nniseum, alone or followed by the word 
"Association." In those instances where the museum is the sole activity of an 
historical or scientific society, or an art institute or association, the corporate name 
may be that of the parent organization. An independent museum has its own 
articles of incorporation, constitution and bylaws, and Regard of Trustees. It is 
usually a non-profit educational membcrshii) corporation. 

Not infrequently a museum is controlled by two corporations, a situation 
which sounds much worse than it is in practice. This usually occurs when the 
museum is a part of a governmental unit, or closely associated with a large educa- 
tional institution. Then, the second group is a private membership corporation, 
usually called a "Museum Association.'* The responsibilities for the policies gov- 
erning the museum are divided between the two corporations. In a number of 
instances, this type of dual control seems to be the most effective organizational 
pattern. 

These many forms of control which exist among small museums are a demon- 
stration of the fact that they must be so organized as to fit into existing ad- 
ministrative patterns and thereby become an integral part of the community 
mechanism. 

The fundamental elements of the system of dual control may be of interest to 
newly formed small museums. The principles are the same, whether the parent 
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organization he a city government, a county government or an educational insti- 
tution. The nuiseuni, let us say, occupies a city-owned building, located in a city 
park, llie city council (or commission), recognizing the cultural value of the 
museum as a public agency, agrees to kce[) it open for the benefit of the public. 
The city aj) )r()priates funds to meet the museum payroll, cover the cost of utili- 
ties, and msure that the buildings and grounds arc properly operated and main- 
tained in good repair. The city nuiscuni commission, frequently composed of five 
or seven piominent citizens appointed by the mayor or city council, is responsible 
for the effective, legal and ethical use of the city funds and services assigned to 
the museum. 

On the other hand, the Museum Association, the j)rivate corporation created 
to work with and for the museum, may own the collections, and be responsible 
for the policies governing the maintenance and increase of the collections, the 
performance of museum activities and services, and for the expenses incurred in 
carrying out these policies. 

Minor adjustments in the pattern may be made to fit individual sitiiations, for 
example, when the city owns part of the collections, or the Association owns the 
building. 

Every museum should have n charter or articles of incor[)oration and a consti- 
tution and bylaws, prepared with legal advice. In some instances the latter two 
are combined into a single statement These documents conform to the usual 
pattern. There aie oidy four sectiotis which relate specifically to museums. These 
arc: The purpose of the oiganization; the obligations of the governing board; 
the responsibilities of the sf.anding connnittees of d\at governing board; and the 
duties and privileges of the administraii'-e olFicer of liie nuiseum and his staff. 

Whenever possible a museum should acquire the status of a "tax-exetnpt edu- 
cational institution," which carries with it certain privilc j;es and exemptions. The 
Federal Internal Revenue Service has established definite procedures which must 
be comj)leted before it will ofiicially designate a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion as a ''tax-exempt educational institution." The local office of the Service 
should be consulted for advice and instructions. 

The Gnxfnning Board 

The governing board of* a museum should be cnlled a ''Hoard cf l*rustecs/' 
(Unfortunately in some instances the governing board has the ambiguous :i\\A 
confusing title "Hoard of Directors.*') This body assumes the grave obligation of 
guiding the destinies of the museum, which it holds in trust for the [)iesent and 
future ( itizens of the community. An iiulividnal in accepting meml)ership on the 
Hoard agrees, by iinplicntion, to use hi*^' best judgment, derived from Ins knowledge 
and experience, as a l*rustee for his constituents, in participatmg in the Hoard's 
deliberations. Memlu'rship on tlu^ Hoard of Tiustees should never be a sinecure 
or a social honor. 

Hoards of ^rrustecvs vary in si/e, usually from as few as nine to as many as 
twenty fr)ur nieml)ers. There mv largc»r Hoards, but these tend to be nnwii/ldly, 
and to inc lude a miml)cr of inactive meml)ers. The term of office most frec|uently 
is three years, staggered, so that one-third of the Hoard is retirctl each year. Mem- 
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ben may or inny not be cligil)le to succeed themselves. They may be elected or 
appointed by the parent organi/ation, or elected by the membership of the cor- 
poration. TUa Hoard may be composed ol* representatives of a ninnber of co- 
operating agencies, each of which aimually elects its (juota of membership on the 
Hoard. Or it may be self perpetuating, that is, the Hoard members themselves 
elect each year the successors to those whose terms have expired. This last pro- 
cedure is essentially undemocratic and may result in extreme conservative control 
by a liiiidy enaenched minority. 

It is-cuslomary for the officers of the Hoard to be elected by the Hoard mem- 
beiship each year for terms of one year. Some organizations have a Chairman of 
tl\e Hoard, in addition to a rrcsident; a practice likely to create juiisdictional 
tomplicalions. Most nuiscum lioards have an Executive Connnittce, with power 
lo act for the Hoard between formal meetings, coiiasting of the officers and from 
one to three mend)ers a|>pc)inted by the presiding officer. The number of meet- 
ings a year is, of comse, deiermined by the Hoard itself. The Executive (Committee 
may meet once every month or every three months, The full Board always holds 
an annual meeting, In some museums the full Board meets twice a year, or 
even cjuarterly. 

The composition of the Boaid of Tiustees should represeiit as many com- 
munity interests as possible, Hankers, lawyers and members of the press are obvi- 
ous assets. Prominent merchants, professional people, civic and social leaders, 
business exec utivcs, industrialists, labor representatives, patrons of the arts and 
sc ieiues— all of these are useful as members of the Board, provided they are really 
interested in the museum. Each board mend)er represents some distinctive group 
of citizens, and serves as th-^ museum spokesman within that group. He brings to 
the board his own special talents and knowledge and, indirectly, those of his asso- 
ciates. Museum boards may designate the Mayor, the President of the Board of 
County Conniiissioners, and the Superintendent of Schools as ex-officio members. 

In some communities it seems advisable to secure the active support of a 
larger number of leading citizens without imposing upon them the responsibili- 
ties assumed by ihe Board of Trustees. This is done by creating an "Advisory 
Hoard," or "Museum Council," consisting of former Board members, social and 
ci\ic leaders, patrons of t!ie arts and sciences, and noteworthy contributors to the 
musemn. Such an organization may have many members, who are cncomaged to 
identify theni'^elves with the museum and its activities, and to anticipate being 
called upcMi for special services. This is an important organizational mechanism 
for strengthening comnumity interest in the museum. 

The two functions of a Board of Trustees are vitally important to the welfare 
of the museum. The first is an economic one. The Hoard, as a trust body, nmst 
e'^labli^h a financial program which will insure the receipt of suHicient fmuls, 
atnuially, to support the work of the nurseum, and nmst authovize and support 
the mnseinn's ainmal bud.^et. The second fini( tion is a legislative one. The 
P»uarcl must foinud.ite a code of policies fr)r the manat^eincnt of the nmseum in 
ac ford.itue with the public tiust imposed upon it. The actual daily administra- 
tinn of the nmseum is carried out by the salaried executive oflicer, who, as agent 
of (he Hu;ir(I, performs his duties in afcordance with the policies and within the 
budi;et limitations established by the Hoaid. 
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Uy the very nature of the (Mn.un'/atuMi, the uuMnlvirs of the Uoarcl of Trnsim 
I an (Icvoif oiilv a small poi iioii of flu'ir iiuw and fner|.;y to ilu* iiUcn:.is of ihr 
innscnin. Kaili is primal ily (ontciiuil with hi*^ .iwii vocation or avocation. It is 
hi.s obli^^alion lo attcml mcrtinf^s ol the liOc wl. (Soutrtimcs an uncxcaisod ah 
sv\ur from tlnrc (unsi t ntivc mcrtini^s is (oitsi'dcicil ecpiivcdcnt to icsif';!iaiion 
Iroiu the Hoard,) lie is espeited to assist in n-aking wise and practical decisions 
in deierminiiu^ the policies which gnide the dcvinies of the innsemu. Theie his 
responsihihty as a Hoard nieiuber ends. The IV-od is not an administrative body, 
lis mendxMs lack tlie kncwledge, the interests and the time to administer the 
alfairs of the institution. '^I he Hoard is e.^pec te,I to invite the executive offiter of 
the nuiseinn to present i)rol;!rms oi policy and make rec oiniuendations, whic:h 
should be cliscaissed from all poiius of view l>efore a decision is reac:hed. 

In some musetims the Hoard of Trustees has e,stablishecl a grouf) of standing 
connnitlees dealing with special categories of policy, such as finance and budget, 
nuMnbership, ac^ esbioirs, exhibitioirs, activities, and snnilai gri)upings at the discre- 
tion of the !',(>aicl. 7 he function of each committee is to become l^etter informed 
than can the Hoard as a whole, upon the operation of the Board's jiolicies in the 
category assigned to u. As an agent of the Hoard, its powers are limited to those 
vesieil in the Board itiielf. Each nuist render periodic reports to the Board as a 
whole. These committees serve in an advisoiy capacity to the executive officer, 
and have no administrative authority. A disagreement between the committee 
and the executive officer on the methods used becomes, automatically, a problem 
ot pobc y, and must be referred to ihe Board, either by the committee or l)y the 
executive olficer, for a decision. 

Thr Staff 

Public recognition of the museum as a cidlural and educational community 
Dt^eiuy is deri\ed from the day-to day activities of the institution. These, in turn, 
rellect the abilities of the salaried executive officer wlu) devotes full time to the 
alfairs ol the umsemu. Occasionally, in small nuisemris, this position carries the 
title "Cuiator," lor the primary responsibility is, of couise, the care and use of 
the collections. However, in most huge or small nurseums the title is "Director," 
in recognition of the variety of duties which nuist be performed in the i)est inter- 
ests of the musemn as a comimmity agency. 

The Director is the personification ot the museum. The uninformed majority 
of those who visit a museimi will judge it by the exhibits and by the demonstrated 
ability aiul personality of the person on dtity at the iiuiseum. A nuiseum director 
should have the same standing in a small community as the head of the local 
library, the principal of a public sc hool, and the administrative officers of similar 
cultural and educational community agencies. 

The understandable desire on the part of the governing boaid of a snudl and 
newly oigani/ed museum to open it at all costs, as socjn as possible, can hear 
bitter fruit. When a part-time caielaker or receptionist, without administrative 
authority, is the only person on dutv when (he "museum" is open to the public, 
the organi/alion will gain the reputation of being an impiactical expression of 
thf* hobby interests of a small group of individuals. Once such a reputation is 
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prcvjlcni, it is liaid to overcome. It is better to stoje tlie collections until the 
inusenni (an he established upon a dignified and business-like basis, than it is to 
open a uiuseiun preuiaturely, 

The selection ol a nniseuui diieitoi is a dillunli task. He ^or she) should be 
laniiliar wiih the methods and objec tives ol museum woik. He should be dedi- 
cated to nmseuui ideals with an idmost missionary zeal. He should like people 
and leel at ease witli individuals in all walks ol' life, especially children. He nmst 
run the imisetun on a business-like basis, and be able to explain its functions 
intelligibly to business leaders and j)rolessional men. He needs to have self- 
confulenc:e, patience and ingenuity. It is a great asset if he is lamiliai* witli the 
community. 1 he museiun's governing board should choose as director an indi- 
vidual in whose competence and judgment it can have confidence. A small leaflet, 
"Code of Klhics for Museum Workers," issued by the American Association of 
Muscmns, contains the following sentences: "While on the one hand the trustees 
shoidil trust to the judgment of the director and give sympathetic consideration 
to his recommendations, the director must so act as to insj)ire the confidence of 
his trustees. ... A director should be loyal to the trustees and tiie ij istees loyal 
to the director. When this condition cannot exist it is time relations were 
severed." 

The Director is a salaried employee of the Board of Trustees, charged with 
the administration of the affairs of the museum, in accordance with the policies 
and within the budget limitations established by the Board. According to the 
"Code of Ethics for Museum Workers:" "A nr scum director is responsible to 
his trustees for the treasures within the museum, the character of the service it 
renders, and the expenditures of the funds it receives. He shoidd, therefore, 
expect and the trustees shoidd grant a wide range of freedom in carrying on the 
work of the museum. He, in return, should make a strict accounting to the 
trustees at frequent intervals of the condition and activities of the museum, should 
make no large expenditure of funds without their approval, and should obtain 
their sanction to all change in policy. He should neither exj)ect nor ask an action 
from his trustees until he is sure that they thoroughly understand the matter 
which they are asked to consider, and if the action is contrary to bis wishes, he 
should patiently wait until conditions have changed before presenting the matter 
again." Furthermore, since it is the Director who must work daily with his staff, 
he should have the privilege of choosing, eraploying and dismissing staff members, 
reporting his actions or recommendations to the Board of Trustees for approval 
and as a matter of record. 

There are no schools which give adequate training for directorships of small 
conunimity museums. In order to secure a director with museum training and 
experience, it is usually necessary to entice a subordinate staff member away from 
another, larger museum. The alternative may be to find a director within the 
comnumity. In a number of small museums unfc»rtunate choices have been made, 
because sentimental and j)ersonal considerations have been allowed to outweigh 
the necessary qualifications of a museum director. There may be in die com- 
mtmity a college graduate, possibly a teacher trained in history, art or natural 
science, who possesses the needed personality traits. This individual, blessed with 
the missionary zeal which is the earmark of all good museum directors, can, under 
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tlie guidaiuc of tlie fioaid of 'I riistees, leaiii tluough experience. Th^ first step 
iti this Icaiiiing process should be a trip of at least tliree inoiulis' duration, with 
fxpciiscs paid by tlie niuseuui, to visit and study methods and conditions' in as 
many other niuseniiis as possible. 

Some small, or nc'\.ly organi/eil community iniiscums start with one, two or 
three full-time stalf members. When there is oidy one staff mend)er, it must obvi- 
ously be the director, who does the janitorial work, the correspondence and filing, 
the installation of exhibits, the handling of the collections, the guiding of vi.Mtors, 
the writing of publicity, and the making of speeches at schools, service cluks', 
women's study groups and church suppers. When there are two stalf positions,' 
the second is the janitor, or "maintenance man," a title used in recognition of the 
variety of his duties. In some museums janitorial services arc furnished by the 
city, or another parent organization, as part of the maintenance of the building 
and grounds. In this situation the second position may be that of an assistant 
to the director. It can i ropcrly carry the title "Staff Assistant," indicating that 
duties consist of perform ling all manner of assignments given^by the Director. 
The use of the high soi nding title "Assistant Director," is inadvisable, for it 
implies a complexity anc quantity of administrative duties which simply do not 
exist in a small museum. 

In nmseums with thiee staff members, the third position may be a staff as- 
sistant, a second staff assistant or a secretary, depending upon whether janitorial 
services are furnished the museum by an outside agency. The term "secretary" 
is used for an assistant to the director, whose principal duties involve pa()er work 
and the keeping of records, subject always to interruption to carry out some spe- 
cial assignment. The nature of the duties and the degree of initiative and judg- 
ment requiied in this position make it comparable to that of a private secretary 
in the local business community. 

When the museum i , able to employ more than three staff members, the titles 
and the duties assigned to the additional positions should be determined by the 
director, with the approval of the Board of Trustees, in accordance with the needs 
of the nmseum. 

Some small nuiseuniN employ a full-time director atid a miinber of part-time 
assistants as maintenance and office help, possibly because of the great variety of 
nmseiun tasks, no one of which requires the full-time services of an individual. 
A part-time employee divides his loyalty between his nuiseuDi assignments and 
his other activities. He usually works on a restricted time scfiedule, and fails to 
develop a sustained interest or responsibility in his work. He requires consider- 
able supervision by tlie director, including an explanation of why and how to 
finish a task begun by another part-time employee. As a rule, the employment 
of part-time assistants is an inefficient use of payroll funds. A possible exception 
to this rule is the for unate museum which is able to give part time employment 
to college students v.ho consider their museum work a part of their training. 
Usually it is far better to use restricted payroll funds to employ a few full-time 
staff members, each with a variety of duties, than it is to dissipate these funds 
among a larger nuniber of part-time assistants. 

One way of augmenting the work done by the museum staff is to use volun- 
teers, who may be recruited from the local chapters of the Junior League and 
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the AAUW, from civic groups, liobby cliihs aiul even high school sliulenls. How- 
ever, vohmiecr services sh<)ul(l not he acrcpleci cnsiKilly. Vohuileers must he 
langht iluil the privilege oi woiking in a museum carries with it res|)onsihilities, 
iu(lu(liug a respect lor the m.iteri.ils anil ecpupmenl used. Services sliould he 
ac(epletl ouly on the hasis ol not less than a lull half day toin* of chuy. Kadi 
volunteer may report h)r a half day's \v<jrk oucc or twice a mouth, depeuding 
upon personal wishes aud upon the niunher of vohuUeers. Vor hcst rcsidts, the 
director should heconie accpiaiuted with the a!)ilities aud interests of the volun- 
teers, autl assign tluties accordingly. In those museums in which volunteers are 
used most siu (e.ssfully, the vohuiteers are organized iiUo a chib or museum 
auxiliary, with oiluers and (onunittees in charge of various classes of museum 
services. Through this organization the vohuUeers do their own policing, work 
out sdiedules with the director, and furnish snhstitutcs when the vohinteer on 
regular assignment can not report for diuy. The variety of services vohuUeers 
may perform is limited only by the imaginative leadership of the director and the 
abilities of the individual volunteers. In some instances a remarkably high group 
morale, and a well deserved social prestige has been achieved by nmscum volun- 
teer organizations. 

A direcU)t who is respected in the community, who has the confidence of an 
interested and active Board of Trustees, who commands the loyalty of his stalf, 
no matter how small, and enjoys the enthusiastic assistance offered by an or- 
ganized gu)up of volunteers, will most assuredly develop his nmseum into a 
recognized cidtural and educational conunuuity agency. 
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ADMINISTRATION 



The administration of a museum is like ihat of any organization. The proc- 
esses used in the daily conduct of the museum's activities are determined by the 
abilities and personalities of the director and his staff; the relative importance of 
the immediate tasks to be done; the character of the ephemeral difficulties en- 
countered; and the nature and variety of the tninsient demands made upon the 
museum and its staff. These differ in each museum, and change from day to day. 
The important thing is to get the job done as efficiently and effectively as possible, 
using patience, tact and common sense in dealing with each situation as it arises. 
One thing is certain— museum administration is never a routine activity. 

There are, however, three general considerations which affect administrative 
work in all museums: The nature of the physical plant; the financial income; 
and the annual budget. 

Physical Plant 

An important and practical problem in establishing a small community mu- 
seum is to secure adequate space in which to house it. Rarely does a small mu- 
seum rent quarters, or carry a mortgage on property it has purchased. / city or 
( ouiity government, a library, or a college may offer the museum the use of vacant 
rooms. A publicly owned land mark, often with historical associations, or an 
obsolete and vacant o::hool building may be leased to the museum fur a nominal 
sum. Or, a civic minded individual or group may give or bequeath to the museum 
corporation or to the city [government, a large residence with the stipulation that 
it must be used as a museum. A small, newly organized museum seldom has a 
choice in selecting its first home. It must use the facilities it can get, while the 
Board of Trustees dreams of the time when it will be possible to construct a new 
and adequate museum building. 

In considering the feasibility of using any kind of space offered a museum, a 
few important factors need to be studied. The accessibility of the quarters for 
adult and youthful visitors should be examined in terms of traffic patterns and 
bus routes. The extent of the security aflbrdeu the collections against fire and 
theft should be investigated. Reasonably fireproof quarters are an important 
consideration. Finally, the costs of repairs and alterations of the premises to 
make them suitable for museum occupancy should be estimated, and funds to 
cover them secured. Whenever possible, the donor of the property should be 
persuaded to make the necessary repairs and changes without cost to the museum. 

Alterations of the potential quarters should meet the museum's needs. A 
p<>rtion of the floor space, easily accessible to visitors, must be used for exhibits. 
Since even in a small museum it is usually impossible to place all the materials 
in the collections on display, a part of the floor space should be reserved for the 
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compact and orderly filing of those portions of the collections not on exhibit. 
There should also be an ollice with spa(e for the directors desk and the nuiseuni 
records. A work room is needed in which essential museum activities may be 
performed beyond the ga/e of the public. It is well ro plan tc>r some space in 
which group meetings may be held, with the aid of folding chairs, either in a 
separate room or in an exhibit hall with a substantial area of unused floor space. 
A rule of thumb is the fornmla 4040-20, 407c of the floor space for exhibits, 
40% for the collection filing rooms, and 20^0 for offices and workrooms. 

When the museum is offered rooms in the City Hall, the County Court House 
or tlie Public Library, it may reasonably be assumed that they are the least attrac- 
tive ones in the builcHng. Frecjuently they are in the basement. Paint and wall 
board or plywood can create u transformation. Temporary partitions will add 
extra rooms; false walls will hide rough, unsightly basement walls; fluorescent 
lights will make the rooms attractive. If a maze of pipes and conduits are hung 
just below the ceiling, paint the ceiling, the pipes and the conduits all black, and 
hang the light fixtures just below the black area. Then these unsightly but 
necessary structural features will disappear. The smaller the amount of available 
floor space, the greater the care which must be taken in planning its efficient use. 
The advantage in using such cjuarters is that the co t of maintaining and operat- 
ing the physical plant and the utilities is borne by others. 

When a museum is offered a publicly owned historic building or a vacant 
school, it is probably in disrepair. An architect and a contractor should be asked 
to make a careful appraisal of what needs to be done to make the structure safe 
and suitable for a museum. Then a definite understanding must be reached as 
to how this capital expenditure wull be met. The annual cost of maintenance and 
subsequent repairs and replacements, after the builchng is put in condition, must 
be investigated. If this is a museum responsibility, it is important to determine 
whether the annual income of the museum can affc^rd such an expense. The 
growth of the museum may be seriously hampered by assuming responsibility for 
the maintenance of a large and expensive physical plant. Finally, another group 
of capital expenditures must be met before the museum can be put into operation. 
Additional electric outlets may need to be installed; new lighting fixtures may 
have to be purchased and hung; exhibit cases may need to be secured, refinished 
or constructed; and etjuipment may need to be obtained for the workshops and 
laboratories. The extent of such capital costs can be small or large depending 
upon the Immediate needs of the museum and the amount of the available funds. 

When a museum is given the opportunity to occupy a residence, either as its 
own property oi as city property designated for museum use, the problems just 
discussed must be considered with relation to this property. If the museum's 
Board of Trustees is given the opportunity to discuss the matter in advance with 
a donor offering the property either as a gift or as a bequest, every effort should 
be made to obtain with the gift an endowment fund, the income from which will 
cover the annual cost of maintenance and operation of the buildings and grounds, 
it is worth investigating the situation with regard to unpaid property taxes, and, 
if such exist, how that matter will be adjusted. It is possible that the gift is being 
made to relieve the donor of a heavy tax burden. Howevei, a museum, as a non- 
profit, educational corporation, is tax exempt 
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These are some of the problems which a musemn hires in negotiating for a 
home, even when no rental rx.. ^/;^ purchase price are involved The details of 
llic agiceinems are highly individual in nature, and must be worked out in 
accordance with the spec Kit situation. 

*l lie Boani of I'rnstees ol a small innseimi cpiite iiaiurally coiisideis facilities 
of this kinil as tempor.^^y quarters, to be accepted with appieciatioii, until a 
permanent and adequate museum building can be constructed. No two such 
buildings are alike, l>ecause each is the expression of the individuality of the 
museum it houses, and the judgment of the Board of Trustees. However, some 
general statements can be made. There is a trend at present toward highly func- 
tional, simple one-story buildings, with flexible exhibit facilities. Because of the 
specialized and complex physical requirements of a functional museum building, 
it is vitally important that the director, or the future director, if the museum is 
not yet functioning, work closely with the architect and contractor in rhe planning 
and construction of the building. Museums, in the very nature of things, increase 
in size. Provision should be made, in planning a museum building, for its possible 
future expansion. 

Exhibit cases, a capital investment, are a type of equipment closely related to 
the physical plant, Objects which cannot be injured and cannot be moved, either 
because of their size and weight or because they are securely anchored, need not 
be disj)laycd under glass. But small and igile objects must be protected by glass 
fronted cases. 1 hose manufactured commercially are expensive and usually coni- 
pletely beyond the means of small museums. It is common practice to watch for 
and secure, either as gifts or at small cost, discarded show cases from local stores 
or unused exhibit equipment from larger museums. These will be heavy, obso- 
lete pieces of furniture of several sizes, patterns and types of finish. The resulting 
unsightly situation may be corrected with little effort. Several coats of paint can 
establish color uniformity. The more clumsy, old fashioned units may be partially 
dismounted if necessary and either covered with panels lo give them a modern 
uniform appearance, or installed with false wall fronts of plywood or masonite 
as recessed exhibit cases. Ingenuity, couj)led with a knowledge of the museum's 
needs, can work wonders in transforming equipment discarded by others into 
effective museum furniture. 

One final word about Mie phvsical plant and its equipment, which exists solely 
for the protection and the use of the materials in the museum collections. The 
museum is responsible for literally thousands of objects, including tools, supplies 
and records. If they are misplaced, they are likely to be lost for a long time. 
There v.-^rM be a place in the museum for every object, and the staff must be 
trained to return each object to its permanent place when finished with its use. 
Many strangers go through the exhibit halls. The property of the museum must 
be reasonably and unobtrusively guarded. Doors to rooms which are not occupied 
should be kept locked. Exhibit cases also should be locked, and inspected at 
regular intervals to insure proper protection for the materials on display. 

Sources of Incjtne 

A nurseum nnvs: have a dependable aimual financial income sufficient to meet 
the expenses of running the organization. Since it does not sell a tangible com^ 
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motlity, it must depciul upon the gootl will of those it serves. Tim good will is 
ex|jressed fuiaiuially according to an iudividiiars undcrstauding and api)reciation 
ol the museum's objectives and services. Many diflereut merhods are used in 
peiNuading potential contribuiois to assist tlie museum. All of them are not 
ecjually applicable to every nue.eum. The Hoard of 1 ri»stees and the Director 
ol a small nuiseum nuist choose and adapt those methods whitli seem most prac^ 
tical in terms ol the interests and attitudes in their own connnunity. 

The potential sources of museum income may be grouped under the following 
categories: 

1. Proceeds from endowment funtis 

2. Mcmbershij) fees 

3. A{)propriations from tax funds 
'1. Organization grants 

5. Fund raising activities 

6. Private gifts 

7. Admissions, sales and rentals. 

?. Fortunate indeed is the smab ii.u.xm. n which has received substantial sums 
as gifts or bequests from one or more private sources, which enables it to establish 
an endowment fund, the proceeds of which A'ill yield an appreciable operating 
annual income. Even if the endowment fund is small in the beginning, a policy 
of grateful acceptance of additions to it is good business. Dividends derived from 
the sound investment of endowment funds aie stable sources of income. 

2. Most museums olfer individuals the oi)portunity to become members of 
the museum. This practice of encouraging the people of the community to iden- 
tify thenisel es with the museum and its work serves as a secondary source of 
financial income. In order that each member may contribute according to his 
ability and interest, it is customar/ to establish a graduated scale of memberships, 
with a title and fee for each class. 

The Federal Internal Revenue Service permits the deduction, in income tax 
returns, of gifts to educational, non profit organizations, within legal limits. How- 
ever, deductions may not be made for dues, i:i return for which personal benefits 
are received. Fherefore it is advisable in preparing a table of membership classes 
testate that contributions are tax exempt and to disiingiiish clearly between dues 
and contributions, as shown below. 

Student member $ 1,00 utnnual) 

Active member 5.00 (anr-ual) 

Family mend)ership 10.00 (annual) 

C^ontributing mendu»r 25 00 (annual) 

(35.00 active plus .">20.()0 contribution) 
Sustaining meinber 50.00 (annual) 

(SlO.OO family plus 510.00 contribution) 

Conunercial mend)er . . 100.00 (annual) 

Life niend)er 200.00 (one payment) 

Patron 500.00 (one payment) 

lS200.0() life plus 3:^00.00 contribution) 
lienefactor 1,000.00 and over (one payment) 

($200.00 life plus S80().0() or more contribution) 
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The anioiiiits shown in ihc l;il)!c arc illustrative only. In some: communities 
a $5.00 fee f r active membership may seem high; in oihers, low. Members rend 
to respect the privileges they receive according to the fee they pay. Do not sell 
the nmseum short. Compare the cost and benefiti; of a year's membership v/ith 
those of one formal party, or of a month's sui)ply of cigarettes. All pupils in the 
school system and students in nearby colleges and universities should be eligible 
for student membership. The family meuibershij includes the husband, the wife 
and the children in one family. The commercial membership olTers conuncrcial 
firms nd industrial plants the op{)ortunity to give? tangible support, as organiza- 
tions, U) tlv! purposes of the museum. Some nms/ums use a graduated scale for 
conunercial membershi|xs, according to the number of employees in the organiza- 
tion, starting with a minimum of $100. 00 annually. Such commercial member- 
ships may be charged off to "public relations" or ''promotion" for tax puri)oses. 
The last three membership classes, requiring only x single payment, may be ear- 
marked for the endowment fund, with tfie express statement that such contribu- 
tions will not be used for operating expenses. In some instances, an individual 
may be designated a Patron or Benefactor, upon giving to the collections materials 
which have a value approximately equivalent to the contributions listed for that 
class of u)embership. 

As a rule, the broader vhe base of support the more stable the economic status. 
It is more desirable to have 100 members at $5.00 a year, than one Patron who 
has contiibuted $500,00, 

At least one small museum has adopted a variant of the annual membership 
fee, apparently for j)svchul()gical reasons, It asks (or {)ledges of monthly contri- 
butions. Certaiidy the average individual will find it much easier to part with 
filly cents, $1.00 or $5.00 a month, than to write a check once a year for $6.00, 
$12. CO or $()0.00. Ihnvever, the collection procedures are likely to be a burden, 

3. Most small comnuinity nuiseums receive financial support from their city 
or county governments, or from both. A museuiii which is eitlier entirely, or 
almost entirely, supported by tax funds, is usually a unit of the city or county 
government, either as an independent department, or subsidiary to the city 
library, the park coimnission, or the school system. Some city and county govern- 
nients assist a museum by rendering essential services, such as the maintenance of 
the buildings and grounds, and the furnishing of utilities. Sometimes, either in 
addition to or in place of these services, the government makes an annual appro- 
luiation to the museum, designating ^Mat the allotted fiiiuls must be used for the 
payment of salaries and wages, the ( osts of maintaining the buildings and grounds, 
and the utility c Iiarges. In other instances the city or county government appro- 
priates annually an lunestri^ ted sum to the nniseum, which is added to the general 
operating hind to be used at the discretion of the Hoard of Trustees, 

A museum must maneuver for, and strongly defend, its annual re(juest for tax 
fund suj)port. The only leason fo/ su(h an app!o;)riation is that the musemn 
renders cultmal and ediu ational services to the <iti/ens of the (ommuru'ty. 7'lie 
si/.e of the appiopriation ^Mamed by the city or (ouiity ofFuials, who are hard- 
headed business men and i)oliri( ians, will be determined by their own evaluation 
of the services rendeied (he (oimiiunity by the nuiseum. The returirs on such an 
investment (an not be measured in economic gains, or in terms of miles of city 
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pavement police proieclioii or p:irk recreational facilities. The dividends of an 
investmer.t in a museum c:m only he measured in terms of guidance and itiinula- 
tion received hy the voters who visit the museum, and tlie instruction the children 
of voters receive there in connection with their scliooling. The need for continued 
financial support of this guidance, stimulation and instruction must be demon- 
strated to tne City Fathers in budgetary and statistical terms. The amount of 
municipal or county support a museum receives depends upon those services it 
renders ' can be documented as having a distinct and wo thwhile impact 
upon the l ' ural and educational interests of the citizens of the community. 

When the community museum is not an integral part of the school system, it 
is sometimes diffjcult to secure financial support from the schools, depending 
largely upon school laws. One solution is to arninge for a charge against the 
school budget for instructional services rendered in connection A'ith the curricu- 
lum, mensured by the number of classes or the number of dilTerent school groups 
or the number of pupils visiting the museum on officially approved assignments. 
Another menus of cooperation is to persuade the school superintendent that a 
sufficient number of school classes visit the museum to justify the assignment of 
a teacher in the school system to full-lime duty at the museum to work with 
these rhikhen. This teacher, while in effect an additional staff member of the 
museum, receives s:il:iry from and is sul)ject to regulations of the school system. 

4. In most (onmiunities there are a number of organizations interested in 
civic improvements, which miike it a [)raclice to assist through financial grants 
or services in the development of some specific phase of the cultural life of the 
community. If ;i coimnunity museum is iible to convince such an organization 
that it is nn institution contributing to the growth of the particular project in 
which the organization is interested, the museum may g:iin its substantial support. 

There is no universal pattern to follow in attempting to interest these organi- 
zations. In each instance the negotiations must be conducted with patience, tact 
and diplomacy, and with due coi (deration for the conditions within the com- 
munity, the special interests of the organization which is being approached, and 
the personalities of the individuals with whom conversations are held, 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that the local chapters of the Junior 
League of America and the Americnn Association of University Women are 
interested in aiding the community musenni. Thi . is also true, to a much lesser 
extent, of Pnrent Teacher Associations, Junior Chambers of Commerce, and 
certain service clubs, vSmall philanthropic foundiitions, estiiblis'^ed to promote 
cultural and educntional activities within a single community or a restricted 
region, may be approached for help. The college or 'iiiiversity located in the 
community mny be willing to contribute funds or services to the museum on the 
basis of its value to the student body. 

The continued sup|)ort of such or;j;:nii/:itions depends upon the strength of 
the bond which can be established between the objectives and interests of each 
organi/.;jtion and the policies and activities of tlie museum. 

f). Sotne museums conduct their own »uuui;il fund rnisinu; camj)aigns, either 
as an undisguised drive to rnise funds, or as an annual membership drive, usually 
held in the fall. Kntertainments of various kuuls may be used to secure funds— an 
annual costume ball, subscri])ti()n diiniers with a welbknown after diinier speaker, 
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fashion shows, card parties, rutninage sales, and dmihir events. These may be 
organized and sponsored by cooperating organi/atic.ns or committees of museum 
nicmbers or the vohmteer organization. It is well to anticipate that each of these 
will clear only a few hundred dollars at the most, but several in the course of 
one year may add a substantial sum to the museum's income. 

(). All museums, except jjossibly some of those whose v>ptire income is derived 
from tax funds, receive fmancial gifts from time to time. A substantial sum may 
be an unexpected windfall, but all contributions, no matter how small, deserve a 
note of acknowledgment. Some may result from the frank aamiss'on that money 
is needed to meet a budget deficit. Many are given without re^rrictions as to use. 
Rut often the "angel," as the donor is called in museum circles, makes a contribu- 
tion to cover the expenses incurred in some single activity or ser\ice in which he 
is especially interested. Newly organized or re-organized museu.ms have been 
known to receive a pledge from an angel to pay the salary of a Director for a 
limited number of years, to insure the employment of a competent administra- 
tive officer. Contributions from private sources may cover the exper. '^es of con- 
ducting Saturday morning children's classes, the cost of renting temj^orary ex- 
hibits, or the charges involved in profitable stafl travel. 

Frequently gifts from private sources are used for capital improvements. An 
angel may underwrite the cost of a new exhibit, a planetarium, an adding ma- 
chine, or a slide projector. If the specific needs of a museum are publicized, 
angels are more likely to materialize. Some museums make lists of needed equip- 
ment, ranging from reference books in the library, office equipment, and technical 
instruments to power tools for the shop and elaborate specialized exhibits, with 
the estimated price of each. Half facetiously, the contributors may be dubbed 
''Cherub/' "Angel,'' or "Arch-Angel," according to the cost of the article under- 
written. 

It is unwise to place too much dependence upon gifts from private sources. 
Each Is a single contribution and carries with it no assurance that it will be re- 
peated another year. On the other hand, if an angel acquires the habit of making 
a substantial annual contribution to the operating costs of the museum, he may, 
especially if he is a member of the Board of Trustees, come to consider the mu- 
seum his special hobby or charity, and seek to control its policies and activities. 
Such an unfortunate development must, of course, be avoided. 

7. Some income may be received by a museum in the course of its normal 
daily operations. Rentals are a source of income. If a hobby club holds regular 
meetings in museum rooms and is assigned private s{)ace in which to keep its 
materials and records, the museum may charge a nominal rental fee for the use 
of these facilities. Similarly, when a lecture room is made available in the evenings 
to various civic and study groups for meetings or special programs, a rental fee 
may be charged to cover janitor and guard service and the use of the utilities. In 
some art museums, art objects are rented to museum members for nominal 
monthly or semiannual fees, which are later deducted from the price, if the 
objects are •)urchased. 

Some museums maintain a sales desk near the eiurance to the museum, where 
matrrials relating to the museum interests may be purchased. They include 
picture postcards, pamphlets or books descriptive of the museum and its collec- 
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tions, children's books dealing with museum objects, replicas of specimens, and 
museum materials of educational value. It is generally agreed that trinkets and 
curios such as appeal to tourists should not be handled by museum sales desks. 
The gross income of such a service, especially if it handles articles retailing at 
less than $1.00 each, may be several hundred dollars a year. 

Admission fees provide an income for some small museums. There are those 
which claim they could not operate without them. The advisability of charging 
a fee, however small, to visit a museum raises a difficult, and, according to some, 
an ethical problem. Perhaps strangers, particularly out-of-town visitors, should 
pay for the privilege of seeing exhibi''^ which have been constructed and are 
maintained through the efforts of a relatively small group of museum sponsors. 
It is said visitors appreciate more fully that which they have paid :i small fee to 
see, than they do exhibits which they may examine **for free." Certainly an ad- 
mission fee keeps out the casual visitor who uses the museum halls as a con- 
venience and a place to meet friends, and the bands of small children who use 
museum halls habitually as a playground. 

On the other hand, a small museum should be an educational agency, dedi- 
cated to creating an atmosphere of contemplation in its exhibit halls, where the 
visitor may gain intellectual stimulation while enjoying the exhibits. It should 
not be mistaken for nor compete with commercial tourist attractions. It should 
not discriminate against those who can not or do not wish to pay an admission 
fee. As a public agency, it should welcome all visitors. When a museum receives 
a part or all of its support from city or cot^nty appropriations and services, some 
citizens will resent paying an admission fee to an agency which they help support 
through the payment of taxes. 

Occasionally, museums straddle the issue by displaying prominently a re- 
ceptacle for voluntary contributions, with some success. 

The Board of Trustees of a small community museum should consider care- 
fully the advantages and disadvantages of charging admission and its effect upon 
the standing of the museum in the community. 

Operating Budget 

A museum's worth is expressed in terms of its capital assets and its operating 
income. Capital assets include investments of endowment funds, real property, 
the permanent collections and all furnishings and equipment, as well as instru- 
ments and tools. Movable exhibit cases, banks of permanently installed exhibit 
facilities, and tiers of shelves and storage cabinets in the library and the collection 
filing rooms are all capital assets. Capital expenditures cover the non-recurring 
costs of improvement, repair, replacement of and additions to these assets. In 
some museums the total cost of construction and installation of long-term com- 
plex exhibits, such as natural history habitat groups, may be charged to capital 
exi)enditures. 

An operating budget is an estimating device used to determine as accurately 
as possible the amount of the anticipated operating income for the coming fiscal 
year, and the approximate portions of it which should be allrvaied to each of 
several ( aicgorics of expenses. The latitude allowed the director in transferring 
funds from one to another of these categories, and the number of times the oper- 
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ating budget should be adjusted during the fiscal year, are determined by the 
Board of Trustees. 

If it is found that the minimum operating costs of a small museum are likely 
to be greater than the anticipated income, the Board of Trustees should develo[), 
in advance, ways and means of increasing the income to ecjual the costs. 

The largest single category in a small museum's operating budget is, normally, 
the payroll. This covers salaries of full-time staff members, wages of part-time 
workers and occasional labor, and the museum's portion of the social security 
taxes. It also includes the cost of staff benefits which may be authorized by the 
Board of Trustees, such as the payment in whole or in part, of premiums on 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, insurance and annuity contracts, and any contributions 
made to a pension plan. 

The salaries of museum personnel are a vital consideration in the developme . 
of a small museum. Inadequate salaries will not attracf nor hold competent staff 
members. There are no generally accepted standards for museum salaries, be- 
cause of the variation in economic conditions between communities, and in the 
size and quality of small museums. A fairly practical rule of thumb is: The di- 
rector's salary should be equivalent to that of the city librarian, the principal of 
a public school, or the administrative head of a similar community service agency; 
the minimum salary for a staff assistant should be comparable to that of a teacher 
in the public schools; the salaries of office and maintenance personnel should 
approximate those paid equivalent positions by business firms of the community. 

There are two considerations which determine the salary of a museum director. 
His income should be such that he can reasonably meet the economic and social 
obligations of his standing in the community as the administrative head of a 
public service agency. He also is entitled to a fair compensation for the use of 
his academic, technical and personal qualificitions as the administrator of the 
museum and its spokesman in the life of the community. However, it is unfortu- 
nate if there is too great a discrepancy between the salary of the director, created 
in order to attract a desirable candidate, and the salaries of the remainder of the 
museum personnel. It tends to cause unrest among the staff members, and to 
establish a barrier on economic grounds between theni and the director. 

The range of the directors* annual salaries in small museums (1954-1956) were 
found to be so great (from $3,000 to $10,000) that it has no value as a guide in 
this matter. However, the records of twenty-six small museums, each of which 
employs from two to four staff members, show the mean annual director's salary 
to be $6,000. That is, thirteen directors receive $6,000 or more, and the other 
thirteen $6,000 or less. In seven of these museums the directors receive $6,000. 

In preparing a budget it is important to know approximately what proportion 
of the operating costs should be assigned to the payroll. In the tw^'mty six mu- 
seums just mentioned, the mean proportion assigned to payroll is between 60 
and 61 percent. That is, thirteen museums use 61 7© or more of ihe operating 
fu.ids for payroll, and the other thirteen use 60^o or less for the payroll. A 
survey of about one uindred large and small museums (1954-1956) shows that 
the majority devote between 60% and 70%, approximately two-thirds, of their 
operating income to the payroll. 
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It is now possible to cstiniate the probable operating costs of a very small 
nuiseuin. If the director, as the only full time staff member, receives a salary of 
$(),0()(), the annual operating budget should be $10,000, in order that the museum 
may have a reasonable life expectancy. If the assured income is less than $10,000, 
the stalF is likely to be less competent, the management unsatisfactory, and the 
available funds inadequate to meet the expenses of normal operation. A realistic 
appraisal of economic factors forces the conclusion that it is better to store the 
collections and delay opening the museum, until the annual income of the organi- 
zation is large enough to cover adequately the minimal expenses of operation. 

If the annual operating income is in excess of $10,000, then the sum allocated 
to the payroll should be increased proportionately and the staff enlarged. An 
income of $12,000 calls for a payroll of approximately $8,000. When the annual 
operatin;.; incomes reach $15,000 or $18,000, the sums assigned to the payrolls 
should be in the neighborhood of $10,000 and $12,000 respectively. 

The remaining one third of the operating income is usually assigned to all 
other categories of operating costs, in a budget authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, upon the recommendations of the Director. Suggested budget categories 
in a small museum include: Administrative expense (office supplies, telephone 
and tclegraplrdiarges, postage, travel, and membership costs) ; building, grounds 
and equipment maintenance (insurance, supplies, repairs) ; collection care (in- 
surance and supplies) ; exhibits (construction supplies, and insurance, rental 
fees and transportation charges on borrowed exhibitions) ; activities (lectures, 
movies, ct ncerts, social events, membership programs, catering costs) ; and finally 
a financial cushion (miscellaneous, contingency, or undistributed) . 

A small comnuinity museum operated under a practical budget, based upon 
a realistic estimate of annual income, satisfies the economic standards of the mem- 
bers of its Hoard of Trustees, wins the respect of the citizens of the community, 
and restricts its services and activities to those which can be performed adequately 
within the limits of its facilities. 
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ACTIVITIES 



The accumulation, recording, preservation and care of museum collections; 
the creation of a formal^ business-like organization; and the development of sound 
practices in the administration of the physical and financial facilities of that 
organization, are all essential to the establishmer.t of a unique institution, the 
community museum. Its purpose is to contribute, through the use of objects, to 
the cuhural and intellectual life of the community. The success of this under- 
taking is measured by the community's reaction to what the museum does. 

The proper maintenance of the collections is a museum activity taken for 
granted by the community. Research work upon the collections is an esoteric 
museum activity only vaguely understood by the community. It cannot be con- 
ducted in the majority of small community museums because of lack of time and 
qualified personnel. The interpretation of the materials in the collections is the 
museum activity by which the value of the museum to the community is judged. 

A museum's program of interpretation should be an organized one. It should 
be limited to the cultural and intellectual interests which are related to or derived 
from the broad field of knowledge represented by the materials in the collections. 
It should be a dignified reflection of the policies of the Board of Trustees, the 
interests of the director and the staff, and the desires of the citizens of the com- 
munity. An overly eager effort to involve the museum in all manner of com- 
munity projects, in order to demonstrate that it is a community service organiza- 
tion, will lead to dissipation of the energy of the staff, inadequate musoum 
participation in any one project, and confusion on the part of the community 
regarding the museum's objectives. 

The variety of possible interpretive activities seems almost limitless in scope 
and character. No one museum could or shoul'' attempt to perform all of them. 
The essential characteristics of a number of widespread museum activities are 
discussed here, as suggestions which may stimulate those in charge of a small 
museum to adapt some of them and invent others as practical and popular serv- 
ices appropriate to its individual situation* 

Exhibits 

The most universal museum activity is the installation and maintenance of 
public exhibits. 1 hey are the show windows of the museum. The visiting public 
will judge it by their condition and arrangement. Three types of exhibit policies, 
used either singly or in combination, are found in small conrnunity museums. 

The first of these is associated with the practice of displaying all of the ma- 
terials in the collections. The exhibit rooms contain too many cases, each of 
which is overcrowded with a neglected, poorly labeled miscellany of objects. The 
visitor is expected to use his own initiative in discovering the materials in which 
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he is iiitciestctl, aiul ilieii supply his own iiitcrprctaliou of their significance. Most 
niuseuni visitors huk the necessary initiative, and soon lose interest. 

The seionil exhibit polity calls for the systematic arrant^cnient o( groups of 
essentially similar ohjetts, often neatly and attractively cliM-Iayed. The trssump- 
tion is that the visitor is most interested in the individnal historic associations 
or the intrinsic a<'sthetic or scientific value of the objects themeslves. Admiration 
for the physical attributes of the several objects may be aroused, but the visitor 
must supply his own interpretation of their social, scientific or artistic significance. 
Exhibits in a number of successful community museimis follow this [)olicy. 

The third, and more rare exhibit policy is that in which objects are subor- 
dinatetl to a thenie which is carried through one or more exhibit cases. The 
theory is they have more meaning if they are used to illustrate principles of 
association or change or growth in art, history or science. An effort is made to 
interpret the objects in relation to subjects in which the visitor is or may be- 
come interested. This policy approximates the current concept of good exhibit 
technicpies. 

U is becoming increasingly apparent that the philosophy which motivates 
exhibit policies in the larger museums is that of creating a hospitable, relaxing 
environment, in which the visitor is encoura^^ed to identify himself with the 
exhibits, either by recalling some past person;d experience, or by associating what 
is seen with riome current activity or interest. An atmosphere of enjoyment and 
curiosity is created, which stimulates the visitor to seek further information on 
the subjects illustrated by the exhibits. Attractively arranged objects, accompanied 
by brief, accurate and factual labels, and sui)plemented by charts, drawings and 
photographs, contribute to creating the desired mood on the part of the visitor. 
Lxliibits should not be illustrated textbooks, but rather the settings for a stirring 
experience, an exciting adventure. 

An exhibit program is never static. It should always be studied for possible 
improvement. Even a semi-permanent exhibit is subject to change. Any sugges- 
tion which may enhance an exhibit is worth trying. Install the exhibit, live with 
it, watch visitor reaction, and then change it, drastically or slightly, as experience 
seems to indicate. This takes time and ellort, but it is worthwhile, for the exhibit 
epitomizes the quality of the museum and its objectives. 

Most of those who visit museum exhibit halls do so dining their leisure time. 
Possible exceptions are scholars, students and school classes. A nuiseuni a po- 
tentially strong social instrument for encouraging the purposeful use of leisure. 
It can have a constructive influence upon adult and juvenile delinquency and 
upon the social adjustmrnts of the aged. In atteuq)ting to serve these larger social 
I)urposes a musemn is m competition with other leisure time attractions, such as 
media of mass communication (movies, radio and television) , spectator spoils 
and recreational activities. The exhibit halls of a museum should l)e as inviting 
and attractive as possibi". 

There are myriads of details which must be considered in planning and in- 
stalling a mu.semn exhibit. There is no simple set of rules which may be followed. 
The details are dealt with according to the size and .»hape of the exhibit space, 
the size and nature of the materials displayed, and the discernment, good taste 
and sensitivity of those responsible for the exhibit. In addition to attractive ma- 
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lerials. appropriate secondary explanatory *'art/' and simple short labels, other 
factors which contribute to a good exhibit include a knowledge ol. balance and 
composition in the creation of a three dimensional "picture," the judicious use 
of one or more colors for their tonal qualities, and careful experimentation with 
lighting effects. When designing exhibits it may be possible to enlist the aid of 
window display specialists in local stores on a voluntary or part-time basis. 

An exhibit hazard encountered in some small community museums is the 
staff's lack of technical knowledge required for the identification or placement ot 
an article, o^ the preparation of a label. Inaccurate exhibits offering misinforma- 
tion are ineKcusable. Experi advice and assistance can usually be had for the 
asking. A surprising wealth of specialized information may be founo. even in a 
small town. The city librarian may aid by recommending specialized reference 
books. Teachers in the public schools and professors in the local college or uni- 
versity will gladly furnish technical information upon their special interests. 
Professional men, collectors, and hobbyists may possess the information sought. 

It is gooil i)sychological practice to v:hange some exhibits in the museum with 
reasonable regularity. This is an indication of museum activity and encourages 
return visits. Some museums set aside a small case for the display of a single 
object, under the caption "Treasure of the Week," or "Treasure of the Month." 
Some art museums place great dependence upon regional and national traveling 
exhibitions. Reservations need to be made in advance, and there are usually 
rental fees and transportation charges on such exhibitions, but their use greatly 
simplifies the problem of scheduling changing exhibits, and serves as excellent 
supj)lementary material to a relatively small permanenc collection. 

This very brief discussion of the essential elements of exhibit policies and 
procedures may, because of the complex subject, seem discouraging to the very 
small museum struggling with a minimum of facilities and a small staff. The 
intention is to encourage small museums to ex]>erinient with exhibits in an effort 
to approximate the ])olicies discussed. Attractive exhibits have been built with 
almost no ex|)ense and relatively little effort. As is true of many museum activi- 
ties, success depends upon ingenuity and perseverance. 

Activities for Children 

Among the most rewarding museum activities are those designed for children. 
Th'? eagerness with which they use the nianv opj^ortunitics the museum offers 
more than com])cnsates for the time and energy the staff devotes to these activities. 
The benefits the children receive from their museum experiences are recognized 
and ap])reciated by the parents, parent teacher associations, school authorities and 
child welfare organizations. An organized |)r()gram of children's activities is 
one of the best ways of winning community su|)port. 

Some community museums concentrate their j'ttentiori upon rendering services 
for children. Some may be general museums, in that their collections contain 
materials in art, history and science. Others aic nalurc museums, capitalizing on 
the (hikhen's normal inteiest in natural history and natural resources. These 
museums need not be but often are called "Children's Museums," or ''Youth 
Muscuins.'* This designation is unfortunate, for they can and do render worth- 
while services to adults. Their name causes teen-agers to think of museum ac- 
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tivities as "kid stufT." Adult visitors tend to feel thev are intruding and possibly 
hampering the smooth progress of the museum's work. 

The integration of museum services with school instruction is widely practiced. 
It is predicated upon the recognition that the pupils will take a greater interest 
in their studies if they are given an opportunity to see and handle, if possible, 
materials in the museum collections. Arrangements and schedules for class visits 
to the exhibits should be made with the principals and supervisors of the public 
and private schools of the area. Museum visits are school assignments, not sight- 
seeing excursions. If pupils are briefed in advance concerning what they will see 
and why, they will be more tractable and observant during the visit. Follow-up 
discussions and assignments in the class room will increase the instructional value 
of the visits. 

Unfortunately, many teachers are not aware of the valuable instructional aids 
which may be found in museums. The class tour may be directed by a museum 
staff member familiar With the class need.^ and its background in the subject dis- 
cussed. It is often more satisfaciory if the teacher acts as guide, for she is able to 
relate the materials seen more intimately with the classroom instruction which 
should precede and follow the visit. Notices should be sent the schools encourag- 
ing teachers to make reservations for class visits, and to visit the museum person- 
ally in advance, as a preparation for the visit of her pupils. Some museums have 
adopted the custom of holding an open house or an after-school tea for teachers, 
or even offering brief training sessions for them at the beginning of each school 
semester. 

A fairly complete record should be kept of museums visits by school classes, 
either on a 5 x 8 inch record form, or in a notebook. The information should 
include the date, name of the school, the class grade, the number of pupils, the 
name of the teacher, and the subject studied. Such information, compiled sta- 
tistically for each school year is useful when requesting financial support for the 
museum from school authorities or government officials. 

Other museum activities for children are those which are conducted outside 
of school hours. They include classes in painting, modeling, ceramics, various 
crafts and nature study, held on Saturday mornings or during after-school hours 
once or twice a week. Care must be taken to avoid allowing the late afternoon 
classes to deteriorate into a form of "baby-sitting." Sometimes a small tuition fee 
is charged for these leisure time children's activities to cover the cost of supplies 
and the employment of a teacher. Museum games, based on mimeographed 
questionnaires or guides may be developed. Another method of encouraging 
children to particii)atc in museum activities is to organize groups of volunteer 
junior guides and junior curators, titles granted after they have completed certain 
training requirements. 



Other Activities 

Those small museums which are organized as membership corporations should 
offer certain membership services. The most imi)ortant of these is the preparation 
and distribution once a month or (lunrtcrly of a bulletin or newsletter, to remind 
the recipients regularly that they are members and keep them informed on what 
is transpiring at the museum. This need not be an elaborate publication. Some 
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small museums issue a mimcograplicd newsletter on :i siugie sheet. The coiuenis 
of each issue may vary according to the time of year or the iinportaiue of the 
news items. During the course of one year ilie l)ulletin or licwsletter may contain 
a calendar of museum activities, a list of special events for the members, notices 
of new accessions to the collections, news of important visitcjrs or uiuisual episodes 
in the n^ j^euin, and lists of the names of the olFuers of the corporation, the 
mend)ers of standing committees, and new meiid)e!s. These are oidy suggestions. 
The success of a newsletter depends upon its individuality and the accurate re- 
porting of interesting activities within the .nuscvnn. 

Mend)ership services should also embrace a series of special events to which 
only niend)ers are invited. Often these are evening programs, held oikc a month 
or occasionally once a week, which may be the showing of docuineruary films, 
illusirated lectures, demonstrations of arts and crafts, or just entertainments or 
receptioris, commemorating anniversaries or festiv ds, such as founders' day and 
Christmas. Other membership events could he annual dinners, garden parties, 
week-end exc ursions to points of s|)e(ial interest, picnics, and nature walks. 

^^embership privileges may include the use of the museum library, tlie pur- 
chase at reduced rates of publications and tickets to public events for which 
admission is charged, and the rental of objec ts in the museum collections. In 
some nuiseums emollment in Saturday morning children's classes is restricted 
to children of mend^ers, or to those sponsored by members. 

Special events open to the public may be organized and sponsored by a small 
museum. Among these arc cc^imnemorativc and seasonal exliibits outlining tlie 
history of well-known buildings, organizatioirs or industries; celebrating anni- 
versaries of significant events or traditional customs; l^onoring the achievements 
of artists, sdiolars and community leaders; or dramatizing the seasonal changes 
in nature. Other special events could be j)ublic evening programs, orgariized 
and scheduled months in advance, similar to l ie mend^ersliip programs, including 
documentary films, lectures, concerts and demonstrations. These special events 
are usually considered community services offered to the public withcjut cliarge. 

Some community museunrs sponsor hobby clubs interested in subjects related 
to tlie nuiseum's work, and encourage these clubs to use its facilities. Tlie lecture 
hall or study room may be made available on an organized scliedule to regular 
meetings of the astronomy club, the stamp club, tlie numismatic society, the natu- 
ral history society, the print club, tlie art league, the craft guild, and similar organi- 
zations. 1 his hospitality is a cultural service to the community. If tlie subject 
studied by a hobby club is closely related to the materials in the collections, the 
nienif)ers can be given spec ial privilegc\s of acxess to them, a courtesy which may 
result in gifts of worthwhile accessions from that group. Iiy sponsoring hobby 
groups the museum is brought into contact with amateur and ptofcssional experts 
ill many fields, whose interest in and identification with the nni^eum and its work 
may be expressed in the form of advice and technical services freely given. 

A tuial and important nuiseum ac tivity is the issuance of public ity in a manner 
commensurate with the policies of the organization and in keeping with ils 
dignity as a service agency. Mailing lists conlainiiig the names of museums in 
oilier connnunilies should be compiled, to which copies of the ncnvsletler piepaied 
for the museum membersliip are sent. In return tlie mnseuni will receive their 
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bulletins or iifU'slcttcrs, thereby estal)lishiiig inter inuscuiii relations, liriel news 
items should be sent to the Ainerieau Assoeiatioii of Museums antl the regional 
museums (onfereiue to which the museum l)elongs. Directional signs should be 
erected on the access roads and on the street corners in the city, to guide the 
outol' town visitor to the museum. Make sure that these are placed so that a 
stranger in the city can follow them easily. In some conununities, the chambers 
of commerce or leading banks and mercliants print small folders extolling the 
virtues of the city or of the sponsoring agency. It may be possible to secure a 
reference in such folders to the museum as a community service organization. 
These suggestions will bring to mind other and similar media through which the 
general public may be reminded of the existence Mid achievements of the museum. 

The most frecjuent way in -hicli any insiiiuiion seeks to sec ure public atten- 
tion is by using the coluimis a the local newspaper. This publicity medium can 
be used most ellec lively by securing the personal interest and the achice of an 
editor or a reporter on the local paper. Feature articles which are more descrip- 
tive than newsworthy are usually arranged for in advance with a stall member of 
the paper. News articles should be brief and written according to the newspaper 
code. I'he subjects of news items may be featured indivichials al special events, 
important visitors to the nuiseum, newly elected ofhcers, changes in the museum 
stalF, intportant accessioirs, the opening of new exhibits, the inauguration of a 
new |)r()ject, and uiuisual episodes at the museum. Pertinent photographs are 
a great aid in seeming the acceptance of a news item by the newspaper. Asking 
:i reporter and a press photographer to witness a newsworthy event at the museum 
is the most satisfactory means of securing newspaper coverage. 

The variety of the possible interpretive activities of a nuiseuni seems almost 
endless in scope and character. The exhibit program, iictivities for children, 
membership services, special events, sponsorship of hobby groups, and publicity 
work constitute the major groups of these. Some will be adopted and others 
omitted in each connnunity, accoiding to the policies of tlie Board of 1 rustecs, 
the abilities and interests of the Director and his stalF, and the attitudes of the 
citizens. \'ariants of the several activities should be worked out, and new ones 
developed as the opportunity arises and the need becomes a[)parent. An impor- 
tant guiding principle in conducting a program of interpretation is to study the 
interests, desires aiicl needs of the citizens of the connnunity in relation to the 
subjec t dealt with in the nuiseum. I'hen determine, as wisely as [)ossible, the 
services it should render in order to win their approval of its eilorts and their 
support of its objectives. The closer the integration of the museum's activities 
with the life of the community, the more indispensable its services becc)ine. 
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EPILOGUE 



Every small museum hopes to become a respected and popular institution, 
recognized as one of the important agencies devoted to furthering the cultural 
and educational interests of its community. It has the unique opportunity of 
presenting through the use of its collections an intimate and authentic survey of 
the origins, growth and extent of the environmental and cultural factors which 
characterize the individuahty of its community. To approximate these goals a 
number of differing obligations and procedures must be welded together into one 
active and effective organization. 

The one indispensable asset of a museum is its collections, just as books and 
documents form the core of a library. The reputation of a museum depends upon 
the judgment used in assembling the materials in the collections, the care devoted 
to the preservation and filing of the objects, and the attention given to the 
records associated with each item. Adeqv.ate management of its collections is the 
primary obligation the museum has assumed. 

Small community museums cannot afford to employ scholars, as do larger 
museums, to study the materials in the collections, and thereby increase man*s 
knowledge concerning them. However, they can keep detailed and accurate 
records of all objects in the collections, creating a storehouse of authentic source 
materials, which may be consulted by students within the community and by 
scholars from other institutions. The maintenance of this research facility is 
another of the major obligations the museum has assumed. 

A visit to a museum should be an exciting adventure, whether the visiter be 
an inquisitive youngster, an adolescent searching for guidance to his personal 
future, a local citizen hoping to find something of interest, or a tourist looking 
for a new experience. Every purposeful visitor to a museum is in search of some- 
thing. The responsibility o( satisfying this quest is a third major obligation the 
museum has assumed. 

In order to fulfill this obligation the museum should construct exhibits which 
will put visitors into the proper mood to gain the greatest benefit from that 
which they see. The exhibits should be sufficiently attractive to bring pleasure 
to the observers. The objv.ct3 on display should be arranged to tell a story in terms 
of either time or space. Restraint should be practiced in the number of articles 
used and the information presented, in order to minimize museum fatigue. The 
more completely the organized exhibit can be keyed into the personal knowledge 
and experience of visitors, the more effective it will be. Every statement made in 
the exhibits should be factual, accurate, and authoritative. All elements which 
might be interpreted as propaganda or advertising should be scrupulously 
avoided. The construction of such exhibits requires long hours of planning, 
careful attention to details, and expert handling of all constituent elements. 
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A visit to a nmsciiin exhibit hall should be a icwaidiuR experience. Visitors 
should have a seuse of temporary release from the pressures and distractions of 
daily life. They should have the opportunity to observe and study the physical 
evidences of the world in which they live and of the achievements of their fellow 
men. They should be permitted to draw their own conclusicms, uninfiuenced by 
the thoughts of those who have written books and artic les about these materials. 
Visitors will then be stimulated to become better acquainted with subjects which 
appeal to them, and thereby broaden their intellectual interests. 

A musemn which attains such visitor reaction to its exhibits has fulfillecl one 
of its major obligations to society. However, its task is not yet done. It must 
furnish those it has stinuilated with opportunities to pursue their new interests. 
This is the fourth major obligation a nmseum has assumed. 

The facilities for continued study which museums may oRer take many forms. 
They include lecture series, motion [)icture programs, leisure time classes for 
adults and children, study groups, holiby clubs, workshops in a variety of arts 
and crafts, and individual advisory services. These activities, which are secondary 
to the maintenance of collections and exhibits, should he carefully coordinated 
with the museum's objectives, effectively organized and realistically conducted. 

It seems very clear that a museum slK)idd be capable of performing many 
different tasks in order to fulfill its four major obligations. It should be, directly 
or indirectly, a chartered or incorporated legal entity. It should be governed by 
a Board of Trustees, composed of interested and influential citizens. This gov- 
erning board should fornmlate the policies under which the work of the museum 
is done and be responsible for the economic stability of the institution. The 
museum should have a fuli-lime staff, the members of which arc capable of 
carrying out the mandates of the Koard within the limits of the physical and 
financial facilities available to them. Administrative procedures should be estab- 
lished for the effective discharge of the duties associatet' with the adequate care 
and use of the collections, the construction and maintenance of the exhibits, and 
the performance of services. In short, a small museum .^hould be run on a 
business like basis, as is any other successful community service organi/.aiion. 

This pamphlet has sought to present in brief form the essential and funda- 
mental elements of good museum management, in the hope that it may aid the 
small museum in advancing toward the goal which it seeks-^to become one of 
the respected and popular educational and cultural agencies in its community. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 



These are a few standard reference books on museums. They may be consulted 
in the larger museum':, and are available in most libraries, either directly or 
through the inter-library loan service. Those marked with an asterisk (•) are 
out of print. 

The Civic Value of Museums. American Association 

for Adult Education. New York City, 1937 
The Museum and Popular Culture. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. New York City, 1939 
•Field Manual for Museums. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Washington, D. C, 1940 
•Manual for Small Museums. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

New York City, 1927 
•"^be Museum in America (3 volumes) . American 
Association of Museums. Washington, D. C. 1939 
Museum Buildings. American Association of Museums. 

Washington, D. C, 1950 
Mus^jhi Registration Methods. American Association 
of Museums. Washington, D. C, 1958 



Adam, T. P^. 
Adam, T. R. 
Burns, Ned J. 
Coleman, Laurence V. 
Coleman, Laurence V. 
Coleman, Laurence V. 



Dudley, Dorothy H., 

Irma Bezold, 

and othe<^ 
Long, Charles J. 



Moore, Eleanor M. 
Parker, Arthur C. 
Powel, Lvdia 
Rams.?/, Grace F. 
Russell, Charlev 
Srowell, Alice M. 
Tilden, Freeman 



Musev.in Workers Noteboo!;. Witte Museum. San An- 
tonio 9, Texas, 1957 
Youth in Museums. University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Philadelphia, 1941 
A M-nual for History Museums Columbia University 

Press. New York City, 1935 
The Art Museum Comes to the School. Harper & 

Brothers. New York City, 1944 
Educational Work in Museums of the United States. 

H. W, Wilson Company. New York City. 1938 
Museums and Our Children. Central Book Company. 

New York City, 1956. 
The Living Museum. Vantage Press. New York City, 

1956. 

Interpreting Our Heritage. The University of North 
Carol ina Press. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1957 
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THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 



The American Association of Museums represents the entire museum profession 
on a national level. Founded in 1906 and located in Washington, D.C., the AAM 
is a non-p.-ofit ser\MCc organi'/ation charged with the responsibility of promoting 
museums as echicational and cultural institutions in the United States, Because there 
is growinc; public awareness that museums are a vital part of the quality of life, the 
role of tlie Association today is more important than ever. 

Membership in the AAM includes individual and institutional categories. The 
Association's mimbersliip consists of museum professionals, trustees and individuals 
concerned with the future of museums, and the institutional support of libraries, 
planetariums and museums of art, history and science, 

As members of the AAM, individuals and institiitions may benefit from a wide 
range of informational and educational services that are available. Special seminars 
and workshoi)s, a regularly jniblished magazine and newsletter, books and major 
reports assist members in keeping up-to-date on the latest professional practices and 
technif|nes. Statistical, tax and legislative information provided to members encour- 
ages museums to s|^eak with authority the locjil, state and national levels of 
governr.ient. The Association's Annual Nh^eting otTers members an opportiuiity to 
meet and exchange information and views on important technical and professional 
concert's. Other specialized Association services include a career placemen^ listing 
service, health benefits, j^ension plan and foreign travel for tnuseum professionals, 

Of particular importance to the entire museum community is the Accreditation 
Progran^, which measures institutions against carehdiy developed standards of o|:)era- 
tion est&Mished by the museum profession. Ry January, 1973, one hundred seventy- 
seven mnsemns and plaiietariuiiis were accredited. 

For additional infoririation concerning ;\.\M programs and services, contact the 
Association, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20007. 

REGIONAL MUSEUM CONFERENCES 

There are six regional museum conferences within the American Association 
of Museums. Each of these holds an annual meeting wilhin its res|)ertive region, 
huiuiries concerning the regional conferences may be directed to the American 
Association of Museums. 
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New Knjulaiicl Regional Conference 
Northeast Museum (Conference 
Midwest Museum (lonference 
Mountain Plains Muunim Conference 
Western Mmeums Conference 
Southeastern Museum Conference 

Intt'rnational Council of Museums (I COM). A non-governmental organization 
recognized by UNESCO as tlie professional museum body on an international level 
UNESCO House, 1 rue Miollis, 73 Paris If)*', France, U.S. Xational Committee of 
ICOM: 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Wasliington, D.C. 20007. 

United Nations EducationaL Seientific and Cultural Oytiamzation. UNESCO 
puhlislies Musenm, a (luarterly journal of muse(>logy, international in scope and 
containing vveil illuslrated articles on ma ?y phases of museum development and 
philosopliy. Subscri])tions are availal^le through UMPUI5, INC., Box 433, N.Y., 
N.Y. 10016. 

The Muu'ums Association. The museum organization of Great Britain. Secretary: 
87 Charlotte Street, London WIP 2HX, England. Tlie Association publishes The 
Museums JournaL 

National Trust Historic Preservation. 710 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

I'he Canadian Museums Association. V>ox 1328 Station B, C.P. 1328, Ottawa, 
Ontario KIP r)R4. 

The American Association for State and Local History. 1315 Eighth Aveviue South, 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

For a listing of all cateutuies of nuiMMims in the United States and Canada, see 
the Museums Directory of the United Stales and Canada, first publislied l)y tlie 
American Association of Museums in 1961. Latest edition: 1973. 

International Council of Afonuments and Sites (ICOMOS)^ Hotel Saint-Aignan, 
rue (lu Temple 75, Paris HP*, France. 

International Institute for Conu^rvaiion of Historic and Artistic Works (IIC), 608 
Grand Buildings, I'rafalger Square, London 'V- 'EN 5HN, England. 

International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and the Restoration of 
Cultural Property (Rome Centre), 256 Via Cavour, 00184 Rome, Italy. 
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